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a profession in which they had to see the officers of
other nations enjoying the use of material for keep-
ing up with professional progress which they them-
selves wholly lacked. We knew that any one of the
powers might require us to submit to humiliating
exactions because we were incapable of defence by
sea. The more earnest the effort of an officer to
keep up with progress despite his handicaps, the
more sensitive he was to them. It was easy then
for an officer to drift along in his grade, losing in-
terest and remaining in the navy only because he
was too old to change his occupation.

Yet the spirit of the Revolution, of 1812, and of
Farragut and Annapolis did not die. It remained to
develop the efficiency of the new navy, which was
to have its trial in the Spanish War. We had a
fine-spirited crew on board the Pensacolay and I
often wondered how they were able to keep up their
interest in such an old tub. When I visited the
Mediterranean again it was on the Olympia, home-
ward bound from the Orient, and it was a source of
much satisfaction to be returning from a victory won
with ships of our new navy, in view of the wounds
to my sense of professional pride as captain of the
Pensacola fourteen years previously.

As we had no commerce or interests to protect
In Europe, and were unable to protect them if we
had, the presence of our squadron in European waters
was perfunctory. It used to be a saying among the